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The Everglades System 


The Everglades is certainly Florida’s best-known ecosystem, 
one that conjures up many favorable images in the minds of 
people around the world. As Marjory Stoneman Douglas so 
eloquently asserted in The River of Grass, “there are no other 
Everglades.” 

Our agency has been involved with Everglades issues since 
we were established in 1942. We have always strived to put forth 
the needs of fish and wildlife and associated recreational users in 
regards to Everglades decision-making. It has not been an easy 
task. Pressures on the system have magnified as the human 
population in south Florida has risen from a half million in 1948 
to over six million today. Much has been lost and there are no 
simple solutions to fix the current problems. However, there is 
hope. 

With input from our team of wildlife and fisheries biologists 
in south Florida, new attention is being placed on following 
nature’s lead in managing and restoring the lakes and wetlands 
of the Everglades system. Lakes Okeechobee, Tohopekaliga, 
Kissimmee and Istokpoga, the water conservation areas and 
other water bodies and wetland areas are too vital to fish and 
wildlife populations and recreational users to simply be managed 
as reservoirs. With ingenuity, flexibility and cooperation 
between agencies, many objectives can be reached while still 
helping to maintain and restore fish and wildlife populations, 

Like many in Florida, we look forward to the day when the 
Kissimmee River floodplain is again famous for duck hunting, 
when Lake Okeechobee and Florida Bay are no longer threat- 
ened and when the “River of Grass” will once more be known 
for its abundance of colorful wading birds. It is a dream that can 
be attained. 

Already, as described in this issue of Florida Wildlife, 
several milestones have been reached. The Florida panther, for 
example, while still very endangered, is climbing back from the 
brink of extinction. The Kissimmee River is being partially 
restored, benefiting over 320 fish and wildlife species. And 
Florida continues to purchase environmentally sensitive lands to 
be managed for optimum fish and wildlife benefits and for 
public recreation. The Everglades chronology on page four 
describes many of the events that led to the decline of the 
Everglades but also positive steps that have been taken to protect 
and restore the system. 

No single issue of Florida Wildlife would do justice to the 
complexities of the Everglades ecosystem and restoration plan. 
We will continue to publish Everglades articles in upcoming 
issues, and we’ll keep working to ensure an Everglades future 
that our great-grandchildren can enjoy. 

— Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D. 
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“Perhaps even in this last hour, in a new revelation of usefulness 
the vast, magnificent; subtle and un 


and beauty, 
Everglades may not be utterly lost.” 


f you fly out of 
Miami towards 
central Florida, you can 
look down and see how 
urban sprawl quickly gives 
way to a sea of grass and sparkling water. 
Yes, this is part of the Everglades, made 
famous by Seminole Indians and Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas’ The River of Grass. 
Beginning just below Orlando in what is 
known as the Kissimmee chain of lakes, 
the Everglades system encompasses the 
Kissimmee River, Lake Okeechobee, Big 
Cypress Swamp, the 60-mile-wide river 
of grasslands and, finally, Florida Bay. 

From the air, it is difficult to grasp 
the complexity or fragility of this unique 
environment, the largest supplier of fresh 
water to south Florida cities. One has to 
study, tromp around and talk to scientists, 
water managers and area residents to get a 
real feel for the ‘Glades.’ Then, it 
wouldn’t take long to realize that this 
national treasure is in trouble. 

Vast areas have been converted to 
urban areas and farms. Levees and canals 
have cut off vital sheet flow. Water often 
flows at the wrong time and in 
insufficient or excess quantities. 
Pollutants from agricultural runoff and 
mercury contamination have taken a toll. 
Wading bird and native wildlife 
populations are a fraction of what they 
once were. What can be done? How can 
you right an entire ecosystem that a 
century of abuse and mismanagement has 
thrown out of kilter? 

In the fall of 2000, after years of 
study and often heated debates, the 
federal government adopted the most 
extensive and costly ecosystem 
restoration project in the world. The $7.8 
billion 36-year project would basically 
replumb the current Everglades system in 
order to mimic, to some extent, natural 
processes. 

According to the current 
“conceptual” plan, one that is subject to 
change, more than 240 miles of levees 
and canals would be removed in the 
existing natural areas. Along the 
periphery, huge limestone quarries, large 
reservoirs and underground aquifers 
would store inflowing water, to be 
redistributed as needed to farms, cities 
and the Everglades. Eighty percent of the 
water that now goes out to sea will be 
redirected into the Everglades. Twenty 
miles of the Tamiami Trail will be rebuilt 


with bridges and culverts in order to help 
restore water flow. Actual groundbreaking 
for the plan’s first phase is set to begin in 
2004. 

There are lingering questions and 
doubts about the plan. Allowable 
phosphate levels from farm runoff are still 
to be determined by the state. Anglers are 
concerned about losing recreational 
access if certain canals are filled. But the 
injection of up to a billion gallons of 
water per day into a series of 300 deep 
wells, a key component of the plan known 
as Aquifer Storage and Recovery (ASR), 
has drawn the most attention. Army Corps 
Engineers scientists believe that the fresh 
water will float on top of the heavier 
brackish water in a type of underground 
bubble, allowing it to be recovered as 
needed. This will help to eliminate 
surface evaporation so that water will be 
available when it is most needed. 

Critics such as Mark Perry, a marine 
scientist and director of the Florida 
Oceanographic Society, maintains that 
ASR is too theoretical and that the plan 
itself is overly engineered. “Congress 
voted to restore the Everglades,” he says, 
“but when you get into the details, most 
of the projects are construction projects. 
Too much emphasis is being placed on 
flood protection, drainage and water 
supply for agriculture and urban residents. 
The restoration of the south Florida 
ecosystem, while mentioned in the plan, 
takes a back seat.” 

Perry argues that Everglades 
restoration money would be better spent 
by purchasing lands in the Everglades 
Agricultural Area and restoring sheet flow 
south of Lake Okeechobee. 

Proponents argue that the plan is the 
result of a carefully crafted compromise 
between interest groups that has taken 
years to develop. Bob Dawson, 
representing various Florida industries, 
lobbied for the plan in Congress last year. 
Soon after passage, he told the 
Washington Post “if it was just an 
environmental plan, it never would have 
gotten out of the bog.” 

Environmental groups that lobbied in 
favor of the plan claim that they can be 
more effective working on the inside. “If I 
were the emperor of the world,” says 
Mark Kraus, deputy state director of 
Audubon of Florida, “I would do the plan 
differently, but the fact is that we have 
over six million people living in south 


Florida right now and we have to deal 
with that. There are 68 major projects and 
each will need its own plans. While we 
support the conceptual plan, we are 
paying close attention to the individual 
components as they are developed.” 

Kraus says that Audubon supports 
ASR but urges the Corps to move quicker 
in developing a contingency plan in case 
it fails. He also emphasizes the need to 
identify and purchase private lands that 
are required before land is developed or 
prices go up. “Otherwise, it could spiral 
out of control,” he says. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) has a 
full-time team of wildlife and fisheries 
biologists working on Everglades 
restoration issues. The agency is 
especially concerned about losing upland 
habitat — referred to as tree islands — in 
the water conservation areas that they 
manage. Tree islands are used as refuges 
from flooding by mammals such as deer 
and are used by wading birds, snail kites 
and reptiles for nesting. The islands are 
threatened by either excessive flooding or 
by extreme draw downs that can leave 
them vulnerable to fire. 

“The extra features of the plan are 
absolutely necessary to remove the 
dependency of agriculture and urban users 
from using Lake Okeechobee and the 
conservation areas as giant reservoirs,” 
says FWC ecologist Joe Walsh. “The 
ultimate goal is to allow these areas to 
receive and hold water in response to 
rainfall and we are working closely with 
the district (South Florida Water 
Management District) on developing a 
rainfall driven schedule.” 

At the present time, the most visible 
changes in Everglades restoration are in 
the ecosystem’s upper reaches. They are a 
result of projects that were underway 
prior to approval of the Everglades plan. 
New purchases of state lands (see article 
on page six), lake improvements and the 
partial dechannelization of the Kissimmee 
River will have positive impacts on the 
entire system. 

Marjory Stoneman Douglas once 
likened Everglades restoration to a type of 
test. “If we pass it,” she said, “we get to 
keep the planet.” @ 


Doug Alderson is the associate editor 
of Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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The Everglades System 
CS Chionology 


By Doug Alderson 
Photograph by Masa Ushioda ative 
Americans 
occupied 


the lakeshores, 

riverbanks and 
tree islands of the Everglades system for 
over 12,000 years, but only in the past 
120 years have humans had the desire 
and technology to alter rivers and sheet 
flow and to build and farm where saw 
grass once swayed in warm breezes. 
Almost too late, we have also begun to 
understand and appreciate the 
Everglades’ ecological value. Here is a 
chronology of change in Florida's most 
famous ecosystem. 


4000 B.C.: As a result of climate 
change and a rise in sea level, “the river 
of grass” begins to emerge. 

1850: Congress conveys 20 million 
acres of swamp and overflow lands to the 
State of Florida to aid in “reclamation” of 
these lands by canals and levees. 

1881-1893: Hamilton Disston digs 
through Everglades swamps and 
marshlands with the state’s first dredge 
boats. 

1896: Miami founded. 

1905: Napoleon Bonaparte Broward 
wins the Florida governorship partly due 
to a promise to “drain that abominable, 
pestilence-ridden swamp.” 

Melaleuca is imported from Australia 
to help with drainage. 

Egret plume hunters murder Audubon 
warden Guy Bradley. 

1920s: Thousands of new residents 
move to south Florida. 

1926: A deadly hurricane sweeps 
across south Florida and the Everglades. 

1928: A hurricane drives an 
avalanche of water across the Everglades 
and Lake Okeechobee. Combined death 
toll of both hurricanes is 2,500. 

The Tamiami Trail is completed from 
Naples to Miami. 


Left: An American alligator cruises the 
Royal Palm area of Everglades National 
Park. 
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1930: The U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers begins construction of the 32- 
45 foot tall Hoover Dike around Lake 
Okeechobee to help prevent flooding of 
surrounding areas. 

1931: Canals are completed that send 
Everglades waters to rivers and the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, providing 
additional drainage for new agricultural 
areas south of Lake Okeechobee. 

1947: The River of Grass by Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas is published, 
highlighting the Everglades’ beauty, 
attributes and threats. 

The 1.5 million-acre Everglades 
National Park is established, 
encompassing about a tenth of the vast 
wetland’s original size. 

1948: Congress authorizes the 
Central and South Florida Project to 
provide flood protection and fresh water 
to south Florida. A thousand miles of 
canals, over 700 miles of levees and 
almost 200 water-control structures 
greatly diminish populations of native 
birds and other wildlife. 


The nearby human population booms. 


Late 1950s: The 700,000-acre 
Everglades Agricultural Area (EAA) just 
below Lake Okeechobee is established, 
enclosed by levees and drained by canals. 
Runoff from the area becomes a major 
source of Everglades pollution. 

1961: The Corps begins a 10-year 
project to channelize the Kissimmee 
River. The Kissimmee’s 92 meandering 
miles shrinks to a 52-mile canal. Without 
its kidneys — the natural marsh filters — 
the Kissimmee’s water quality diminishes 
and water flows faster than normal to 
Lake Okeechobee. 

The Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Refuge is established. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (now FWC) begins to 
manage water conservation areas #2 and 
#3 as wildlife management areas. 

1970: State studies show that Lake 
Okeechobee is being polluted with runoff 
from cattle ranches and dairy farms. 

Congress orders the Corps to deliver 
more water to the parched Everglades 
National Park. 

1971: Dr. Arthur Marshall and other 


Everglades advocates call upon the 
Florida Cabinet to repair the Kissimmee- 
Okeechobee-Everglades system, 
beginning with the complete restoration 
of the Kissimmee River. 

1974: Big Cypress National Preserve 
and the Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve 
are established. 

1980s: The shrimp catch off south 
Florida’s coast drops off. Partial blame is 
attributed to a lack of fresh water flowing 
through the Everglades and into Florida 
Bay, a major nursery grounds for fish and 
crustaceans. 

1989: The 24,000-acre Florida 
Panther National Wildlife Refuge is 
established. 

Biologists report that melaleuca, 
Brazilian pepper and other exotics have 
invaded over 140,000 acres of the 
Everglades. 

Late 1980s — early 1990s: Scientists 
point to declines in freshwater flows to 
Florida Bay as a major cause of biological 
degradation of coral reefs in the Keys. 

1992: Congress approves the 
Kissimmee River Restoration Plan. The 
plan will restore 40 square miles of river 
and associated floodplain wetlands, 
benefiting over 320 fish and wildlife 
species. The completion date is set for 
2010. 

1993: Alligator Alley is converted to 
I-75 with wildlife underpasses included in 
the design. 

1999: The South Florida Water 
Management District purchases the 
60,000-acre Talisman Property in the 
EAA to be used as a future reservoir for 
agricultural runoff and water re-use. It is 
hoped that back-pumping of polluted run- 
off into Lake Okeechobee will one day be 
discontinued. 

2000: Congress approves the $7.8 
billion Everglades restoration plan (see 
page two). 

The State of Florida continues an 
ambitious land-buying program by 
purchasing 59,775 acres along Fisheating 
Creek, a natural 52-mile waterway 
flowing into Lake Okeechobee. The 
purchase includes a 41,607-acre 
conservation easement — the largest in 
state history. 

FWC biologists warn that the 
ecology of Lake Okeechobee could 
collapse in three to five years unless 
natural water fluctuations in the lake are 
allowed. @ 
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Land acquisitions helo protect the Everglades 
system. 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 


ust my luck. I travel to one of 
Florida’s driest counties in terms of 
rainfall — Highlands — in order to 
explore the state’s first Florida Forever 
land purchase, only to discover that a 
tropical storm has struck days before. I hike 
along Lake Istokpoga on what is normally a dry trail and 
begin wading knee-deep in water and muck. I have to use 
my tripod to keep from falling over. Plus, my presence is 
celebrated by thousands of newly hatched mosquitoes. At 
least I can take heart in the fact that Florida’s four-year 
drought might finally be over. 

The reward for my wet slogging is wildlife. I had read 
where the 2,350-acre Silver Harbor area harbors a large 
variety of wildlife species, the result of a highly diverse 
range of upland and wetland habitat types, but seeing them 
in person is a different matter. I interrupt two raccoons 
feeding near the lake. They scurry up a cypress tree only to 
peer curiously from a branch. A medium-sized indigo 
snake slithers past. It, too, pauses to look at me. I must be a 
strange sight in my blue poncho zipped tight to keep out 
mosquitoes. 

I stop before an aged deer carcass. It looks as though a 
large animal had dragged it out of a cypress swamp to 
finish it off. I can’t see anything in the dark swamp but 
wonder if more animal eyes are upon me, perhaps those of 
a Florida black bear or even a panther. 

As the hardwood hammock that I traverse slowly 
gives way to wet prairie and open slash pine forest, I hear 
the unmistakable cry of a Florida sandhill crane. Aptly 
described by ornithologists as a loud “rolling croak,” the 
sandhill’s cry strikes me as an auditory signal of wildness 
in peninsular Florida, much like the roar of an alligator or 
the almost forgotten scream of a Florida panther. There are 
only about 4,000 of the tall graceful birds left in the state 
and protected areas of shallow wetlands and adjacent 
uplands are vital to their survival. 

I search for the cranes and soon spot two of them in a 
clearing. I quietly approach but quickly freeze when I hear 
an alarming deep-throated grunt from the piney woods. | 


w 
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peer into the shadows and soon make out 
a huge wild hog with piglets. Every time I 
move, the hog grunts louder while the 
cranes slowly edge away. I choose not to 
push my luck. If there is a dangerous 
critter in these woods, it would be a riled- 
up mother hog. I make a wide loop 
around the animals, scaring up several 
white-tailed deer and a wild turkey in the 
process. The sun is beginning to set and it 
is time to leave this wilderness, but I 
leave knowing that the people of Florida 
are getting a real deal. 

Other wildlife species found on the 
Silver Harbor property include bald 
eagles, Sherman’s fox squirrels, gopher 
tortoises, wood storks, Florida scrub jays 
and sand skinks. Researchers have found 
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Florida sandhill cranes, a threatened species, find suitable habitat on the 2,350-acre 


Silver Harbor property. 
Below: Lake Istokpoga sunset. The 27,692-acre lake, Florida’s fifth largest, borders the 


Silver Harbor tract. 


10 listed plant species, including the very 
rare wedge-leaved button snakeroot. Also 
important is the discovery of a rare habitat 
known as a cutthroat grass seep, named 
for a very localized species of grass that 
thrives in areas where water collects and 
seeps out of pine sandhills. Other native 
habitats include sandhill, xeric oak scrub, 
live oak hammock, slash pine and scrubby 
flatwoods, bay swamp, swamp thicket, 
meadow, freshwater marsh and open 
upper and lower beach zones. The 
property includes four miles of unspoiled 
shoreline along Lake Istokpoga, a famous 
bass fishing lake that recently underwent 
a $3 million FWC lake restoration project. 

Credit for keeping the diverse 
habitats relatively intact can be attributed 
to the property’s former owners: the 
Royce family. Retaining ownership for 
BE , Reise y almost 80 years, they primarily used the 

aes - NSU aa gah zy ANTE # property for cattle grazing, sport hunting 
5 ge ets t peal pet la, Ue | ae ti Sl ne and citrus production. Over 90 percent of 
the property is in native habitat and 
rangeland pasture, while the remaining 
land is in improved pasture and citrus 
groves. 

“Since the time we’ve been here, 
we’ve seen a favorable change in the 
number of wildlife species that are out 
here,” says Ray Royce, who has lived 
adjacent to the property with his brother 
Steve for over 20 years. “We’ve seen the 
Sherman’s fox squirrel populations 
explode. We’ve seen the turkey 
populations explode. We’re seeing more 
and more gopher tortoises. Because we’ve 
opened up some areas, the number of [> 
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sandhill cranes are increasing. And we Floridians had an extensive trade network —_ opportunities for school children to learn 


still have areas that have the scrub jays with other native people in eastern North — about Native American customs in 

and skinks and all that. As we’ve become America. “The site would be an excellent —_- Florida,” wrote Michael Wisenbaker of 
better and better property managers, it’s location to interpret the Deptford culture _ the Florida Division of Historical 

been interesting for us to see those species _ to the public and could offer educational Resources in his recommendation that 


continue to develop.” 

The Royces’ management has 
included mechanical clearing, prescribed 
burning, rotational grazing of cattle and 
aggressive removal of exotic plant 
species. The main exotic has been the 
tropical soda apple. “It’s very invasive,” 
says Steve Royce. “It will take over 
quickly if you don’t stay after it. ’ve been 
to other areas where there’s thousands and 
thousands of acres of it. Living here and 
working here all the time, you quickly 
learn where it’s at and keep after it.” 

The purchase of Silver Harbor ties in 
with state efforts to protect the Lake 
Wales Ridge, a dry sand scrub habitat that [ 
is perhaps the most endangered in Florida. | SEO ~~ 


It also serves to help buffer Lake 
Istokpoga, which is part of a vast network 
of lakes, rivers, streams, swamps and wet - 
Sherman’s fox squirrel, a species of special concern in Florida. 
Below: Paradise Island, once used as a hideout by Seminole Indians, is one of two 
island refuges recently purchased by the state in Lake Tohopekaliga. 


prairie that feeds into the Kissimmee 
River, Lake Okeechobee and, finally, the 
Everglades. 

“This is one of the few areas where 
you can take in the entire physiographic 
sweep of the area,” says FWC land 
acquisition coordinator Gary Cochran, 
“from Lake Wales Ridge habitat and all of 
the intervening plant communities to Lake 
Istokpoga, one of the top five bass fishing 
lakes in Florida. I’ve been working in 
Florida’s natural resource management 
and acquisition for 20 years and this tract 
is the jewel in the crown for me 
personally because of what it represents.” 

Without the state’s intervention, 
Cochran claims that Silver Harbor would 
have likely ended up as a subdivision and 
golf course. He would like to see Silver 
Harbor used as a focal point for eco- 
tourism — hiking, birding and 
environmental education. “The property 
still captures old natural Florida,” he says, 
“something that is becoming so rare and 
that we’re losing at an incredible rate in 
the state.” 

Future visitors can also learn about 
Florida’s early people. A large intact 
Native American mound on the property 
dates to the Deptford Period (ca. 500 BC- 
200 AD). A partial excavation in 1992 
under the direction of Dr. Robert J. Austin 
uncovered human remains and a plethora 
of articles indicating that these early 
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Silver Harbor be purchased. 

The FWC will oversee management 
of the property and wildlife biologists are 
developing plans to improve upon what is 
there. “I'd like to first restore the natural 
hydrology by filling in some of the 
ditches,” says FWC wildlife biologist 
Kevin Main. “Then a likely goal will be 
the long-term restoration of some of the 
improved pasture areas.” Main also hopes 
to begin an aggressive prescribed burning 
program. “Areas like the cutthroat seeps 
naturally burn almost every year,” he 
says. Other habitat types would be burned 
at different intervals. Since Silver Harbor 
is adjacent to existing state lands, 
activities such as prescribed burning can 
be done easier and safer. Another 
advantage of having contiguous state 
lands is the protection of existing wildlife 
corridors, such as those used by the 
region’s black bears. 

It may be several months before 
Silver Harbor is open to the public, but a 


future brochure could read something like 
this: “At Silver Harbor, you’ll find a wide 
range of habitat types and wildlife 
species, many of which are rare, 
threatened or endangered. There are also 
significant cultural resources found here. 
However, tropical storms can produce wet 
conditions on the property. Be prepared 
for mud, mosquitoes and the time of your 
life? 

Island Refuges 

During the Second Seminole War, 
bands of Seminole Indians used Makinson 
and Paradise Islands as hideouts and 
refuges, canoeing across Lake 
Tohopekaliga in dugout canoes. Today, 
thanks to preservation efforts by FWC, 
the Trust for Public Lands (TPL) and 
Osceola County, these islands just below 
Orlando will again be used as refuges. 
Future visitors can immerse themselves in 
a quiet corner of Natural Florida, 
surrounded by one of the state’s most 
famous bass fishing waters. 

The FWC acquired the islands last 
year, using the non-profit TPL as an 
intermediary. Waiting any longer would 
have had dire consequences. The original 
landowners had planned to subdivide the 
islands in order for expensive homes to be 
built. It was feared that future 
homeowners would have successfully 
opposed FWC plans to draw down and 
restore Lake Tohopekaliga, since lowering 
water levels five feet would have left 
them stranded. 

“On many projects, the developer is 
willing to wait,” says FWC land 
acquisition coordinator Gary Cochran. 
“On many others, they are not willing to 
wait. Neither acquisition would have 
occurred without the unique partnership 
with the TPL. And now the partnership 
has expanded to include the town of 
Kissimmee and Osceola County.” 

A large pontoon shuttle boat that was 
restored with help from the Disney 
Corporation and Mercury Marine will 
soon be taking Osceola County school 
children to the islands for environmental 
studies. “They can experience the 
headwaters of the Everglades system first- 
hand,” says Cochran. “It will help them 
understand what happens to the lake and 
how it directly affects the entire 
Everglades system. And when you can 
take kids on a boat and take them to an 
island, their excitement level is greatly 
increased by that experience. The same 


thing happens to adults. You get a 
different perspective of the lake if you are 
out on that island versus on the shore.” 

The 130-acre Makinson Island is the 
larger of the islands, and at 17 feet above 
lake level, it has the higher elevation. 
While the island’s interior is mostly 
improved pasture, the island’s fringe is 
generally unspoiled. A trail leads visitors 
through sabal palm hammocks, cypress 
swamps and live oak forests. One can 
almost visualize Seminole warriors 
perched atop trees, scanning the lake for 
approaching soldiers. White-tailed deer, 
eagles, hawks, owls and even a black bear 
can sometimes be seen. Visitors may also 
glimpse exotic animals left by a previous 
owner. One is an unusual critter the size 
of a small hog that hops like a rabbit — 
the Patagonian kevy. FWC biologists 
hope to find suitable homes off the island 
for the exotic animals and restore native 
animals such as wild turkey. 

Restoration efforts for the lake should 
begin within a year. The $4 million to $5 
million project involves partially draining 
the lake and removing four million cubic 
yards of muck and miles of exotic aquatic 
plants that have smothered fish spawning 
grounds. Fishing will ultimately improve 
and during the drawdown, wading anglers 
will be able to reach parts of the lake that 
are normally too deep. “Areas that were 
fishable and wadeable 20 to 30 years ago 
are now covered in exotic weeds,” says 
FWC fish biologist Marty Mann. “Those 
areas (of weeds) have very low oxygen 
levels. Few fish, birds or other life forms 
can be found there. The lake restoration 
project will change that. Afterwards, it 
will be a matter of maintaining it and 
weeding it like a garden.” 

Lake Tohopekaliga is considered to 
be the first link in a chain of lakes, rivers 
and swamps that feed into Lake 
Okeechobee and the Everglades. One link 
affects the other, and that is especially 
true in the case of Makinson and Paradise 
Islands. Concludes Bob Guido of TPL: 
“As far as economics go, the lake is 
18,810 acres, and when you look at 
18,810 acres of lake, the preservation of 
these islands contributed to the overall 
preservation of the entire lake. And that’s 
very important and significant for what 
you are getting from the value of your 
dollar. 

“The real winners are the people of 
Florida.” @ 
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lave You Seen Any 


Smootiac bile! 


Text and Photography by George Forrest Sr. 


nly occasionally will a 

birder ask about another 

species. At least, that has 
been my experience. It wasn’t until I 
had been asked about seeing any 
smooth-billed ani a number of times 
while photographing birds in the 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge 
in the east Everglades that I realized I 
was being remiss by not including the 
ani in my photographic efforts. After 
all, if serious birders were that 
interested in seeing the ani, then the ani 
was a bird I should get serious about 
photographing. 

Not only did I get serious about 
locating and photographing the 
smooth-billed ani, a native tropical 
cuckoo found almost exclusively in 
south Florida, but they became one of 
my favorite birds. Aside from their 
unusual looks and coloring, they can 
offer a challenge for a couple of 
reasons. First of all, they are not too 
plentiful. Secondly, only infrequently 
will they sit long enough for you to 
approach close enough to get a decent 
photograph. As a rule they take off and 
fly when you get within 40 or 50 feet 
of them, unlike the loggerhead shrike, 
mockingbird and many other birds that 
will pose all day even though you are 
pointing a 500mm lens at them from 
less than 20 feet away. 

Ani have several calls, one of 
which is relatively easy to imitate. 
When I hear them from a distance 
without seeing them, I try my 
imitation. On occasion, I receive a 
response, allowing me to pinpoint their 
exact location. However, I would like 
to point out that this imitation of mine 
is only attempted if no other human is 


within hearing distance. 

Through trial and 
error, I’ve had some 
success in getting closer 
to the smooth-billed ani. 
Here are some tips that 
might help you do the 
same. 

When you spot one, 
remember that there will 
likely be others nearby. 
Watch for awhile before 
making your first 
approach in order to 
determine their number. 
When they fly off as you 
approach, get a count to 
determine if one of more 
have remained and are 
still in the grass out of 
sight. Frequently, one will 
remain behind on the 
ground and will pop up, 
perching on the nearest 
branch to look you over. 
They can act very curious 
at times, although you’ll have more 
success if you are alone. 

As with any wild bird, being quiet 
and moving slowly with frequent 
pauses helps to close the gap between 
you and the ani. When they do fly off, 
watch where they go and try again. 
Fortunately, anis apparently like 
working the edge of roadways or 
brush-lined open areas, feeding on the 
ground in high grass while popping up 
frequently to look around. It makes 
following them relatively easy. There 
are those times, of course, when the 
first time you flush them they are gone 
and they don’t light until they are out 
of sight. More than likely, that’s the last 
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you'll see of smooth-billed ani for the 
day. Oh well, there is always the 
alligator. Come to think of it, there is 
another question I hear a lot when in 
the Everglades: “Have you seen any 
alligators?” Even when I have, I reply, 
“No, but I did see some smooth-billed 
ani.” 

If I get a real puzzled look, I know 
that we don’t have a “birder” here but a 
“gatorer,” not that there is anything 
wrong with that. 


George Forrest Sr. is an avid 
birder and photographer from Delray 
Beach. ® 


The Florida Panther 


(ouma concolor Ccoryh 


By Doug Alderson 


hen you think of the 

Florida panther today, 

an image of the 
Everglades immediately comes to 
mind. That’s because most panthers are 
now found south of Lake Okeechobee 
in the Big Cypress/Everglades region 
of Florida. It wasn’t always the case. 
Florida’s big cats were once widely 
distributed throughout the Southeast, 
being one of over 20 subspecies of 
cougars. The Everglades/Big Cypress 
region is not necessarily prime habitat 
for the panther, but it is the largest 
chunk of relatively undisturbed 
wilderness remaining in its former 
domain. 

The good news is that panther 
numbers are rising. From an estimated 
30 individuals 20 years ago, 
researchers now estimate the panther 
population at 70-100 individuals in the 
wild. “It’s a good feeling to know we 
have helped reverse the decline in the 
cats’ population,” said Darrell Land, 
head of the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s (FWC) 
panther field research efforts in south 
Florida. “Our studies show that the 
panther population has a high 
likelihood of surviving through the 21st 
century based upon today’s habitat 
availability. 

“However, the big challenge 
continues to be preserving panther 
habitat into the future.” 

One hurdle has always been the 
panthers’ requirement for huge 
territories. Male panthers range over 
150 to 450 square miles; female 
panthers about 60 to 100 square miles. 
Male panther ranges rarely overlap 
with each other while the smaller 
female ranges can be totally immersed 
into a male range and often overlap 
with several female ranges. Panthers 
are solitary animals except during 


mating season or when a mother 
panther raises young. 

Female panthers have one to four 
kittens. Young panthers stay with their 
mother up to two years; the mother 
teaches them how to hunt and defends 
them from male panthers and other 
threats. An individual panther needs to 
kill a deer or hog every seven to 10 
days to remain healthy, but a female 
with young may need one every three 
days. Smaller animals such as raccoons 
and armadillos can sometimes sustain 
an individual panther, but it cannot 
fulfill the energy needs of a nursing 
mother. For this reason, the availability 
of large prey 
animals such as deer 
and hogs in panther 
habitat is critical to 
their survival. 

Florida 
panthers are 
generally darker 
(tawny or reddish 
brown), smaller in 
body size and they 
have different skull 
dimensions than 
other panther 
subspecies. White 
flecks from repeated 
tick bites dot the 
back of the neck 
and shoulders, a 
swirl or cowlick can 
be found in the back 
of the neck and the 
long tail often has a 
crook or kink at the 
end. Some of these 
traits may be the 
result of inbreeding 
within a small 
population. 

According to 
Land, several 


measures have contributed to the 
survivability of panthers. They include 
the introduction of Texas cougars, the 
Florida panthers’ closest cousins. The 
cougars have strengthened the gene 
pool for panthers. Wildlife crossings 
and adjacent right-of-way fencing has 
also proven effective, projects that need 
to extend to more highways as panthers 
expand their habitat base. 

The key to panther recovery is 
public support and proper funding for 
research, management efforts and 
habitat restoration and protection. 

You can aid in the recovery by 
purchasing a Florida panther license 
plate for an additional $25 or by 
contributing directly to the FWC’s 
Florida Panther Research and 
Management Trust Fund. @) 


James D. Watt 
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oggerhead turtles begin 
life scampering like 


wind-up toys across the 
sandy beach in a life 
and death race for the 


relative security of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Those few who survive the predatory 

attacks of soaring sea gulls and prowling e 

raccoons strike out through the churning Nl) ( ‘ T 

surf in a frantic swimming frenzy. Only a eC 1 eC 
scant few will survive until sexual 


maturity around 20 years later. 
But long before 27 baby sea turtles 
were to hatch this past summer on a south 


Florida beach, they were hijacked north 
by an Ohio school teacher who reportedly 
believed the eggs were no longer viable 


and would be useful in teaching students 
about endangered and threatened species. 
Whether Martha Bowling’s actions were 


intentional or not, she may be charged 
with violating various Florida and federal 
laws protecting the loggerhead as a 


threatened species. The case is pending. 

PLES SCC ODES Si eae Text and Photographs by James T. Huffstodt 
apparently transported the eggs aboard a 
commercial aircraft to Columbus. The 
eggs ended up in Bowling’s basement. 
Then one day while her son was doing his 
wash, he glimpsed what he first thought 
were small “dust-bunnies” wisping across 
the floor. Closer inspection revealed that 
these tiny creatures were freshly hatched 
loggerhead sea turtles. 

Martha Bowling contacted the 
Columbus Zoo, explained her situation 
and asked for assistance. A zoo curator 
informed the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) before taking the 
turtles for a temporary stay at the zoo. 
The next hurdle was to get the 20 
surviving hatchlings home to Florida. It 
was imperative that these turtles be 
returned to the wild as soon as possible to 
prevent them from imprinting on humans 
or losing their instinct for survival in the 
wild. The job fell to Meghan Conti, a sea 
turtle expert based at the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission’s 
(FWC) Tequesta Field Station just north 
of West Palm Beach. 

Conti was optimistic that a phone call 
or two would get the baby turtles on board 
a commercial jet to Florida. The turtles, 
she was told, could travel in the baggage 
compartment but not in the passenger 
area. That was a big problem. The turtles 
were evidence in an ongoing 
investigation. The chain-of-custody 
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required that the turtles never leave the 
immediate supervision of the custodian. 
That would break the legal chain and 
hamper any possible prosecution. 

Eight airlines serving south Florida 
refused to transport the turtles in the 
passenger section. One airline 
spokesperson even predicted that the little 
turtles would explode in the pressurized 
cabin like so many reptilian hand 
grenades. 

Time was running out for the tiny 
travelers. Conti took a bold step and went 
public regarding the impasse. Michael 
Horowitz, 13, of West Palm Beach was 
among the many thousands watching the 
story unfold on local television news. At 
his son’s suggestion, Ken Horowitz 
telephoned friends at Executive Jet of 
Columbus, Ohio, and explained the 
turtles’ predicament. That was all it took. 
The Executive Jet leadership quickly 
agreed to provide the turtles with first- 
class accommodations on a sleek white 
business jet, donating the one-way flight 
at a cost of approximately $5,000. 

For the flight, each turtle was placed 
in a plastic cup cushioned with a damp 
paper towel. The cups rested gently atop a 
bed of cotton balls inside four styrofoam 
coolers. Accompanying the turtles were 
two Columbus Zoo curators and a federal 
FWS agent. 

Upon arrival at Palm Beach 
International Airport on August 28, Conti 
was pleased with the condition of the new 
arrivals, none of whom had “exploded” 
during the journey. FWS agents quickly 
carried the coolers, each marked “Live 
Animals,” from the airliner to Conti’s 
waiting enclosed pick-up truck. After a 
brief press conference, Conti drove the 
turtles to the Marinelife Center in Juno 
Beach where they spent the night in a 
roomy saltwater tank garlanded with 
strands of seaweed. 

The next morning, the turtles were 
transported to a county park along the 
Intracoastal Waterway and loaded aboard 
a 25-foot FWC patrol craft. A second 
FWC patrol craft was designated as a 
back-up press boat. 

Press interest in the baby turtles’ 
return was at fever pitch. This was a big 
story both in south Florida and Ohio. Four 
major south Florida newspapers sent 
reporters and photographers. Four 
television news crews were also on hand. 
Fortunately, the U. S. Coast Guard 


After their long journey home, the baby loggerheads are released in a floating bed of 
sargasso seaweed. 
Page 12: Just before their release, the turtles spent the night at the Marinelife Center in 
Juno Beach. 


generously provided a sturdy 41-foot-long 
utility craft to accommodate the press 
overflow. 

Conti explained that releasing the 
turtles on the beach had been ruled out 
because of serious doubts about their 
ability to make the dash to the surf and 
out to the sanctuary of floating sargasso 
weed beds in the Gulf Stream. The turtles 
might not have retained the instinct to 
initiate a “swimming frenzy” once in the 
surf, and they lacked the energy-packed 
yolk sacks of newly hatched young that 
provide “fuel” for that dangerous dash. 

The odds against any of the baby 
turtles surviving until maturity were 
astronomically high. Bearing that fact in 
mind, Conti was determined to give the 
turtles the best head start possible. That 
would require a floating bed of seaweed 
located deep in the Gulf Stream and large 
enough to provide adequate food and 
cover. 

Under bright sunny skies, the Coast 
Guard Cutter 41474 led the little flotilla 
past Peanut Island and out the inlet. 

Once a suitable bed of seaweed was 
located, with the help of a U.S. Coast 
Guard helicopter, each turtle was then 
gently placed in the green-brown 
seaweed. Two scuba divers swam near the 
surface, recording the scene with 
underwater cameras for television news. 


The turtles were now on their own. 

On the voyage back, one print 
reporter questioned the expenditure of so 
much time and money to return just a few 
sea turtles to the ocean. 

“You must bear in mind that the 
FWC patrol boats and the Coast Guard 
helicopter and rescue boat would have 
been patrolling the water anyway,” said 
an FWC agency spokesman. “And, the 
turtle mission would have quickly been 
relegated to a lower priority if we had 
encountered a boat in distress, a vessel 
transporting illegal immigrants or other 
similar situations. 

“At the same time, this endeavor to 
save 20 threatened loggerhead sea turtles 
caught the imagination of the press and 
the public,” he said. “We were able to use 
the turtles as an educational tool to reach 
out with our wildlife conservation 
message to a new and much larger 
audience. A great many more Americans 
now better understand the importance of 
not only saving sea turtles, but protecting 
the wide range of threatened and 
endangered species struggling for survival 
on our planet.” @ 


James T. Huffstodt is the public 
information coordinator of the FWC 
South Regional Office, West Palm Beach. 
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A Bear At } 
My Door! ; 


Living in Florida’s bat 
Bear Country ® 


By Donald F. Coyner, Ph.D. 
Photographs by Milt Fox 


Ma : > 
e’s back! This time he 


has ripped through the 

screen porch and he’s 

at my door!” The 

caller, from urban 
central Florida, had genuine fear in her 
voice. As a wildlife biologist at the Ocala 
Regional Office of the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC), I had heard similar accounts 
many times. In 1980, four nuisance bear 
complaints were received in our region 
and five bears were killed on roads 
statewide. In the year 2000, the office 
responded to 864 nuisance black bear 
complaints and 111 bears were killed on 
Florida’s highways, the highest number 
on record. 

Florida is home to a unique 
subspecies of the black bear (ursus 
americanus floridanus), or the Florida 
black bear. Once roaming the entire state, 
the black bear is now relegated to several 
disjunct populations. Florida black bears 
are listed as a threatened species and are 
protected under state law. The FWC is 
charged with protecting the black bear 
and, in some areas, populations appear to 
be increasing. This probably means that 
we are successfully doing a job for which 
the citizens of Florida have entrusted us. 
However, success is often followed by 
additional responsibilities on the part of 
many people, and so it is with the Florida 
black bear. 


If the number of road kills and 
human-bear encounters are an indicator of 
population trends, the bears in the Ocala 
National Forest and the Wekiva River 
basin are probably doing very well. 
Research biologists are monitoring bear 
populations statewide, using radio 
telemetry as well as “cutting edge” 
technology, such as DNA analysis. These 
data are giving us a better scientific 
understanding of bear movements and 
population dynamics, including 
reproduction and mortality. Because 
bears have few natural enemies, vehicle 
mortality is a growing concern. Vehicle- 
bear collisions may be detrimental to the 
bear population as well as the motoring 
public, causing thousands of dollars in 
property damage each year. Researchers 
hope to be able to recommend ways to 
reduce this risk to bears and people. 

As Florida’s human population 
continues to grow, development is 
encroaching on historic bear habitat. With 
bear sightings becoming more common, 
an increasing number of people have the 
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o 


opportunity to observe this representative 
of our natural heritage in the wild. There 
are several things people can do to make 
these encounters a positive and rewarding 
experience. The most important factor 
involves the bears’ search for food. 

Bears are classified as carnivores 
(meat-eaters); however, their normal diet 
is omnivorous (eating plant and animal 
material), consisting of about 80 percent 
native vegetation. Most people have heard 
the phrase: “A fed bear is a dead bear,” 
although many people don’t realize that 
feeding bears is not only a problem for 
the animals, but also for people. 

Whether intentional or unintentional, 
feeding bears is a bad idea. Initially, the 
food source attracts bears to places they 
normally would not be and they begin to 
lose their natural wariness of humans and 
human activities. Soon, bears start to 
associate humans with food and will 
approach people and structures. Bears 
may be “lured” across roads in their 
search for these free handouts, increasing 
the chances of a deadly encounter with 


vehicles. Bears have been known to eat 
plastic bags, wire barbecue brushes and 
broken glass food containers which may 
prove injurious or fatal to the animal. In 
addition, habituated bears can cause 
considerable property damage such as 
breaking down fences, tearing through 
screened enclosures and damaging 
vehicles used to transport or store food. 
Because a bear does not recognize 
property lines, if one person is feeding it, 
they may be responsible for the damage 
that an animal causes to their neighbor’s 
property. 

The most common unintentional 
feeding problem is that of bears getting 
into household garbage. This may be 
prevented by securing garbage cans in the 
garage or in a bear-proof enclosure and 
setting containers out on the morning of 
pick up, not the night before. Plans for 
bear-proof dumpsters and garbage 
receptacles may be obtained from FWC. 
Other attractants include pet food, bird 
feeders and barbecue grills. Anything that 
will attract raccoons, opossums, deer, 
dogs or cats may be attractive to bears. 
The bear’s sense of smell is more acute 


than that of a dog and food odors may 
attract bears from a considerable distance. 
To protect domestic livestock or beehives 
from bears, an electric fence is the best 
solution. When this action is taken, most 
bear problems end. 

It is incumbent upon people who 
move into bear country to become 
educated as to how their actions can help 
protect themselves, their neighbors and 
the bears. The FWC can help by 
providing technical advice, literature and 
educational material. Biologists are 
willing to give presentations to 
homeowners’ associations, law 
enforcement agencies and other interested 
groups. The most important things to 
remember, when living in bear country, 
are: 

* Do not feed the bear or leave 

foodstuffs where it can get it. 

¢ Never approach the bear. 

* Make sure the bear has an escape 

route. 

¢ If the bear will not leave, move to 

your house, car or building. 

* Do not run from the bear. 

I am often asked to give talks about 


Proof positive that bears will raid bird feeders. 


bears to various civic organizations. I 
begin my presentation by stating, “We 
don’t have a bear problem, we have a 
people behavior problem in bear country.” 
I end by asking the hypothetical question: 
“Can bears and humans coexist in Florida 
and should they have to?” I play the 
devil’s advocate, telling them my job 
would be much simpler if I didn’t have to 
deal with nuisance bears. Most people are 
receptive to the message and are willing 
to make adjustments in their lifestyles to 
protect bears. Bears are part of our natural 
heritage in Florida and I believe the state 
would be poorer without them. For this 
reason, we will continue to educate 
people who live in bear country that they 
must take appropriate steps and the 
responsibility to protect their property and 
ensure the survival of our bears. 
Hopefully, this may prevent more frantic 
calls of: “There is a bear at my door!” @ 


Dr. Donald F. Coyner is an FWC 
wildlife biologist with the Bureau of 
Wildlife Management at the Ocala 
Regional Office. 
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2002 Florida 40d Calendar 


Compiled by FWC staff 


January 

* Nesting season begins for ospreys, roseate spoonbills, 
sandhill cranes, hawks and owls 

® Black crappie start a feeding binge in central Florida 

* Striped bass and sunshine bass move into open water to 
feed on shad 

® Black bears in north Florida are inactive or in dens 

* Good time to explore swamps 

® Clouds of swallows roost at sunset over large marsh 
systems 

® Deer mating season in the Panhandle 


February 
® Gopher tortoises seldom seen outside of burrows 

® Screech owls nest in central Florida 

® Look for yellow jessamine in treetops 

® Large schools of Spanish mackerel roam Florida Bay 

® Crappie and striped bass are spawning 

® Swallow-tailed kites begin returning to Florida from South 
America 

Trilliums and dogtooth violets bloom in Panhandle ravines 
Wild turkeys mate in south Florida 


March 

® Snakes become active and move to favorite feeding areas 
* Quail are breeding in many parts of the state 

® Chickasaw plum and crabapples bloom in north Florida 

® Bromeliads flower in south Florida 
@ 
° 
Ss 


Striped skunks are fighting over mates — watch out! 

Spring turkey hunters take to the field 

Largemouth bass start to bed in north Florida; redear sunfish 
begin bedding in central Florida 


April 


Grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles and thrushes begin 
returning to North America 

The cobia migration is in full swing along the Panhandle 
Sooty terns nest at Dry Tortugas 

Long-tailed weasels, minks, river otters and other small 
mammals give birth 

Blooming wildflowers and pitcher plants blanket the wet 
savannahs of the Apalachicola National Forest 

Gray bats return to north Florida caves 

Alligators begin moving about, seeking new territories and 
mates 

Manatees move up the Wakulla and St. Marks rivers 


May 


J 


Alligator snapping turtles laying eggs 

Bald eagles begin migrating north 

White swamp lilies dot wet prairies of the Everglades 
Schaus' swallowtail butterfly active in the Keys 

Breeding begins for many resident and summer songbirds 
Bluegill are bedding at the full moon 

Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish begin spawning in 
rivers 

Alligators courting and making loud resounding bellows 
American lotus bloom at Paynes Prairie State Preserve 
Pompano running in the surf in north Florida 

Rosebud orchids bloom in the north at month’s end. 


une 

Gopher tortoises laying eggs 

Laughing gull and black skimmer chicks hatching on 
beaches 

Mockingbirds begin attacking pedestrians who wander too 
close to nesting sites 

Red and Seminole bats give birth 

Freshwater game fish often hitting on the surface 
Tarflowers bloom in the flatwoods 

Snook begin moving into inlets and passes 

Migrating tarpon can be found almost everywhere in the 
Keys 


David Bollman 


Donald Rust 


July 


A 


Baby raccoons, foxes, armadillos, possums and bobcats leave 
dens and begin following parents 

Sea oats flower along the Atlantic 

Scrub morning glory and butterfly weed begin to bloom 

Bluegill fishing is good at the full moon 

Deer mating season in the Everglades 

Swallow-tailed kites, purple martins and tree swallows gather to 
migrate south 


ugust 

Corals along the Keys spawn at the full moon 

Great southern white butterflies migrate through coastal areas 
Wintering shorebirds and blue-winged teal arrive to winter in 
Florida 

Bass foraging in shallows in late evenings, early morning and 
nighttime 

Two-year-old black bear cubs separate from their mothers 
Sea turtles hatch and scurry to the ocean 

Short-tailed shrew mating season 


September 


Bald eagles return and begin courting 

Manatees start to gather in freshwater springs and near power 
plants 

Panhandle blue crabs migrate to deeper waters 

Clean and prepare feeders for migrating songbirds 


October 


® Monarch butterflies migrate through St. Marks National Wild- 
life Refuge near lighthouse 

Flying squirrels move into pecan groves as nuts ripen 
Flatwoods salamanders move to breeding ponds after the first 
heavy rains 

Sandhill cranes and many duck species arrive for a winter 
stay 

Blazing star, summer farewell and other wildflowers bloom in 
pine uplands 

Grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles and thrushes begin 
migrating south for the winter 

Redfish and trout move up creeks and rivers in north Florida 
Striped bass begin dispersing into rivers from freshwater 
springs 

Largemouth bass active in the cooler waters 

Fall spawning of redear sunfish 

Black bears feeding heavily in preparation for winter 


November 


Cedar waxwings, kinglets, phoebes, robins and other northern 
songbirds arrive for the winter 

Bass congregate around jetties in south end of Lake George 
Gag grouper start migrating into shallower water 

Cypress begin turning rust color 

Deer rutting in full swing in central and north Florida 

Hunters look for shallow depressions or scrapes in the ground 
made by bucks to mark territory and attract does 


December 


@ Annual Christmas bird count begins mid-month 

Good time for waterfowl watching on wetlands, lakes and 
prairies 

Bald eagle hatchlings emerge at the end of the month 

Snail kites roost and nest in south Florida 

Goldfinches plentiful in north Florida 

Great-horned owls and burrowing owls begin courtship rituals 
Sunshine bass fishing turns hot in many areas 

Right whales appear off east coast north of Sebastian Inlet 


David Bollman 


2001 PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cortest Wirweeu 


i 2001 Florida Wildlife photography contest brought hundreds of entries. On the following 
Sr of this issue we have reprinted the stunning winners of the Florida’s natural environment 

category by Kevin Barry, Mark Schroeder, Kurt J. Volker, Pauline Horton, Michael Ewanus, John 
Ayre, Arlene Spagna and Barbara E. Kuebler. Winning photos of the Florida birds and wildlife categories were 
published in the November-December 2001 issue. 


The Florida Wildlife 2002 photography contest deadline is June 17, 2002. Original slide entries must be 
postmarked by that date. For contest rules and entry form contact Photo Contest, Florida Wildlife, 620 South 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600; request a FAX at (850) 488-8974; call (850) 488-5563 or visit our 
Web site at www.floridawildlifemagazine.com. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Fort Jefferson 
by Arlene Spagna, Greenacres, page 21 


SECOND PLACE: Hillsborough River 
by Mark Schroeder, Largo, below 


> 
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HONORABLE MENTION: Gulf View by John Ayre, Sarasota 
FIRST PLACE: Sandhills at Dawn by Kevin Barry, Hollywood 


Te 


ine 


ee eee 


THIRD PLACE, TIED: Ten Thousand Islands by Pauline Horton, Naples 


fie ese ee po 


THIRD PLACE, TIED: Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge by Kurt J. Volker, Ft. Lauderdale 
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HONORABLE MENTION: Plantation Key by Barbara E. Kuebler, Juniper 


] 
; 
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HONORABLE MENTION: Coral and Sea Star by Michael W. Ewanus, Miami 
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Wine Nime-potmnt 
\Vallemtine’s |Dany “Doe” 


t was February 14, 

2001, the last day of 

hunting season. I was 

trying to leave the shop 

in Quincy by 4:00 p.m. I 
wanted to get in a couple of hours of 
hunting before dark since it was the last 
day of the season. I did not get to leave 
the shop until 5:45 p.m. and I had to 
pick up the flowers I had ordered for 
Tricia, my wife, for Valentine’s Day. 
After picking up the flowers, I headed 
for the hunting land. I arrived at the 
campsite at 6:10 p.m. I checked the 
board to see who else was hunting. Joe 
Shiver was in Stand #8 and his wife, 
Shirley, was in Stand #5. I got back in 
my truck after signing out for Stand 
#12. I drove around to the back gate, 
went in and parked. I put ona 
camouflage shirt over my uniform 
shirt, put on a camouflage cap and 
headed to my stand. I got in my stand 
at 6:20 p.m. 

At 6:33 p.m. I saw a deer to my 
left back, about 80 to 100 yards out, 
through the pine tree line. I raised my 
30-06, looked through my scope and 
said to myself, “It’s a doe” and lowered 
my gun. Then I said to myself, “It’s the 
last day of the season and we have doe 
tags.” So, I raised my gun again and 
shot; the deer buckled under on the 
spot. I sat there in my stand about five 
to 10 minutes longer hoping to see 
another deer. I didn’t see anything else 
and it was getting dark. I got down out 
of my stand and walked toward where 
my deer had fallen. When I got about 
10 to 15 feet from “her,” I saw nothing 
but horns. “She” was a BUCK! I 
started counting points and there were 
nine of them. I was shocked. Needless 


By T. R. Roberts 


T. R. Roberts is an avid hunter and 
a member of Harold Ray's Hunt Club, 
located in Midway. 


to say, I had that BUCK mounted. 

I called my wife at home and told 
her that I had shot a nine-point buck. 
She did not believe me at first but I 
finally convinced her that I really had 
a buck. I told her to call our son to 
bring a camera out to the campsite 
so I could take pictures. I ended 
the season with two five-points, 
one spike, two does and my nine-point 
BUCK. 

By the way, Tricia received her 
flowers around 9:00 p.m. They were 
sitting in the truck seat all that time. @ 


Editor’s Note: Be sure of your 
target before you fire your gun. 


The mount of T. R. 
Roberts’ nine-point buck. 


Photograph by Doug Alderson 
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ke Okeechobee 
Dawn 


By Michael Wille 
Photograph by Marc Epstein 


— 


ge” wcitement builds. 


4 


“~The first hint of 


A light is exposing 

{ Jf itself in the east as 
— | go through the 
exhausting chore of pushing my boat into 
cattails in an effort to conceal it. Cold is 
no longer a factor as I shed the heavy 
camouflage jacket, now with wet sleeves 
from setting out the decoys. The palmetto 
fronds, the camouflage burlap boat and 
motor cover are all set up in quick order, 
and I finally get a chance to pause and 
rest. It is still half-an-hour until legal 
shooting time, and I am ready to hunt. 

An extra amount of sleep in the tent 
would have been nice; it was easier when 
I was younger to stay up late around a 
campfire with friends and then get up 
early the next morning. But actually, for 
me, this is the best part of the day. The 
marsh is about to come alive. 

I look for a boat cushion to prop my 
head on as I lay on the plywood deck of 
my aluminum boat. No matter how many 
times I look up into the sky on a cold 
morning out in the middle of Lake 
Okeechobee, it never ceases to amaze me. 
The stars are out in their full glory. Orion 
stands out above all the rest, its belt and 
sword unmistakable. Next to it are the 
Pleiades or the Little Dipper and the 
triangle of Pisces. The moon has set 
behind a bank of low-lying clouds making 
the view even that much more 
spectacular. 

I look for satellites, slow moving 
lights silently gliding across the sky in 
their never-ending vigil. A shooting star 
zips across and I realize how fortunate I 


am to be a part of all this. When I think of 
how this same scenario has repeated itself 
for thousands of years without me, it 
gives me a sense of how small and 
insignificant I am in the whole scheme of 
things. 

An alligator grunts from about 10 
feet behind. It brings me back down to 
earth; I realize I have set up camp in his 
bedroom. A limpkin shrieks out an eerie 
cry and coots start their morning crowing. 
A quick glance to the east reveals that it is 
getting close to shooting time. 

As I search for my shotgun shells 
and make a last minute check of my 
camouflage, a flock of ducks strafes the 
decoy spread. It is too early yet to tell 
what they are, but they are flying too fast 
to be ring-necks; maybe they are teal. All 
of a sudden that telltale whistle of a flock 
of fulvous whistling-ducks catches my 
attention. A frantic search finds them 
silhouetted against the sky flying in their 
v-shape toward me. A look at my watch 


Page 26: Ringnecked ducks in early 
morning light. 


reveals that it is still a good 10 minutes 
before I can shoot, so I let them fly past, 
20 feet above. 

A tricolored heron flies towards me, 
only to make a last-minute evasive 
maneuver that is impressive for a bird that 
size. A lone ring-neck duck lands in my 
spread of decoys. A slight sense of 
satisfaction comes over me knowing that 
my set-up has fooled at least one duck 
today. He will make an ideal decoy when 
that first flock comes in, at least until the 
first shot. I'd be amiss not to mention the 
drone of insects that also come to life at 
this point in the morning. Yes, mostly 
mosquitoes, but also a hoard of other 
insects. It lasts only a few minutes and it 
isn’t so bad. The hum just adds another 
dimension to an already fantastic 
morning. 

I am out of my normal environment, 
away from six-lane highways and red 
lights, fire engine sirens and crowded 
parking lots. | am away from the six 


o’clock news and the insurance payment I 
need to make on Monday. Instead, I feel a 
part of the marsh. 

It is different than fishing. With 
fishing, you are still above it all, 
distanced, separated. When you hunt 
ducks, you have to become part of the 
vegetation—blend in, hunker down with 
alligators and turtles, with herons and 
egrets. Your effort to become part of the 
marsh will determine how successful you 
are in your hunt. 

It is now legal shooting time, the 
moment for which I’ve been preparing. It 
seems like forever since I was in the tent. 
Yet, in a few hours | will do it all in 
reverse and have only memories left and 
the anticipation of when I will be able to 
do it again. @) 


Michael Wille, a native Floridian and 
a telephone linesman by trade, lives near 
Brooksville. This is his first published 
article. 


Smoked Duck Quesadillas 


By Duel Christian 


Ingredients: 

1 whole duck or assorted duck 

parts (legs, breasts) 

clarified butter 

8 soft flour tortillas 

1 package frozen spinach 

1 large bag Mexican blend 

shredded cheese 
Utensils: 

1 meat injector syringe 

grill 

aluminum foil 

smoking wood chips (oak, 

mesquite, sassafras, black cherry, 
pecan, or apple) 

charcoal 

large baking pan or pizza pan 
To Make: 

Soak wood chips in water over- 
night. Light grill. Inject one teaspoon 
of clarified butter directly into the meat 
of the duck in two or three places on 
each breast, two places on the thigh 
and once in each drumstick. 


Make a small, flat tray out of the 
aluminum foil. Place the wet wood 
chips directly in the tray and fold over 
to make an enclosed package. Using a 
knife, make a two to three-inch slit in 
the top of the package. When the 
charcoal is glowing reddish-orange, 
spread them out evenly in the grill. 
Place the foil package directly on the 
coals. Put the grate on the grill and let 
it warm up for about two minutes. 

Place the duck on the grate and 
place cover on the grill top. The wood 
will begin to smoke. Make sure that the 
air is constantly moving over the coals. 
Keep the vent on the cover open far 
enough to keep the smoke moving 
freely inside the grill. The duck should 
be fully cooked in about an hour to an 
hour-and-a-half. Remove from grill and 
let cool. 

Cook frozen spinach as instructed 
on package and set aside. 

When duck is cool, carve meat 


from the bone. Chop the meat up into 
very small pieces. Pre-heat oven to 350 
degrees. Spray pizza pan with non- 
stick cooking spray. Lay out one flour 
tortilla. Spread spinach over 
circumference of tortilla. Evenly spread 
the small smoked duck pieces over 
spinach. Sprinkle a generous layer of 
cheese over the spinach/duck mixture. 
Cover with another tortilla. Repeat this 
procedure for the rest of the 
ingredients. Bake in oven for five 
minutes, or until cheese melts. 

Remove from oven to individual 
plates and slice them up into triangles 
with a pizza cutter. Serve with 
shredded lettuce, sour cream, 
guacamole and spicy pico de gallo 
salsa. 

Best served with a dry, light 
Chardonnay or Riesling, or with some 
good ice-cold Mexican beer. 

Recipe serves four. 
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By Duel Christian 
Photographs by Marc Epstein 


“The briage literally looked like some sort of post-industrial 
porcupine. Dozens upon dozens of fishing poles stuck out like 
guills trom both sides... | turned to Terry and said, *..Let’s wade in 
the cove. There's nobody over there. 


3 et up off of your lazy 
backside and go fishing 
with me,” I shouted into 
the phone. 

“But the race is on,” 
said the voice on the other end. 

That voice belongs to none other than 
Terry Higbie, a fellow bagpipe player and 
man about town. The only thing that Terry 
enjoys more than watching televised 
sports is eating. So I decided to hit him 
below the belt. 

“C’mon. They’re pulling specks as 
big as school busses off of the Tyndall 
Bridge. We'll make fish cakes.” 

“Fish cakes?” he asked. 

“Yepy 

“The ones with that Cajun cream 
sauce?” 

mxeD: 

“Okay. But you’re buying the bait.” 

HA! Gotcha! “I’m on my way.” 

Within a half hour we were standing 
on the foot of the fishing bridge at Tyndall 
Air Force Base in Panama City. 

“T don’t like the looks of this,” Terry 
muttered. 

The bridge literally looked like some 
sort of post-industrial porcupine. Dozens 
upon dozens of fishing poles stuck out 
like quills from both sides of the bridge 
while their owners elbowed and jostled 
into each other for prime fishing plots. 
Terry and I just stood there and stared like 


I 


a couple of starving orphans from a 
Charles Dickens novel peering inside a 
sweetmeat shop. 

I turned to Terry and said, “We’ll 
never catch anything with all that 
commotion going on. Let’s wade in the 
cove. There’s nobody over there.” 

There is a large cove next to the 
bridge. It’s very shallow and has grass 
beds that cover most of it — prime hunting 
ground for speckled trout. 

Terry and I fixed up our poles, tied 
our live bait buckets to our waistbands, 
and waded out to the middle of the cove. 
The sun was low in the sky behind us and 
the waters of the bay were slick as glass. 
We both cast our lines out over the grass 
flats and fixed our eyes upon our bobbers. 

I soon saw small ripples popping the 
top of the water just beyond the bobber. 
That was the bait shrimp scrambling to 
get off the hook. All of that movement 
was sure to attract the attention of a nice, 
big speckled trout. No sooner had I 
thought that when my bobber began to 
disappear from the surface. I yanked back 
on my pole to set the hook; I felt a firm 
tug on the other end of the line. Oh yeah! 
I had a fish. I reeled in the line and found 
a small speckled trout on my hook. 

“Behold the mighty fisherman,” came 
a sarcastic reply from my right. 

“Those are big words for someone 
who hasn’t caught a fish yet,” I told Terry. 
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As I spoke those words, Terry’s pole 
bent over. “HA!” he shouted, “We’ll see.” 

He proceeded to reel in a trout even 
smaller than mine. 

“Oh, yeah, you sure showed me.” 

“Well, there’s bound to be more 
where these came from.” We both 
continued to fish. 

Some time later I saw baitfish leap 
out of the water near my bait. Then my 
bobber started to thrash violently in the 
water. My eyes were so focused on my 
bobber that I didn’t see the osprey come 
swooping down from behind me and 
make a beeline straight for my fish. It 
lowered its talons and struck at the fish 
that was toying with my line. It came up 
empty handed, but so did I. I shouted 
several Scottish curses at the bird to no 
avail. It flew away. 

Of course, Terry found all of this 
quite amusing. He was having a good 
belly laugh at my misfortune when his 
pole bent over double and nearly flew out 
of his hands. He had a big one on his line. 
I reeled in my line while I watched him 
fight his fish. 

Whatever was on the end of his line 
fought like mad. Terry let it run several 
times so it wouldn’t break his line. I re- 
baited my hook and cast it out again. 
About that time Terry started screaming. 
I spun around and saw him scrambling 
sideways, flailing his arms in wide 


circles, fighting to keep his balance. Terry 
doesn’t have the grace or balance of a 
figure skater, so over he went. I gave him 
points for keeping his pole above the 
water. 

As Terry stood up, his pole bent over 
again. To our surprise, he hadn’t lost the 
fish. 

“What the heck was all of that?” I 
asked him. 

“A horseshoe crab crawled across my 
foot,” he replied. 

“Oh, the mighty slayer of fish was 
startled by a little horseshoe crab,” I 
chided him. 

“IT am going to hit you with this fish, 
if | can ever get it in.” A couple of 
minutes later he did manage to land the 
fish. 

“That has got to be one of the biggest 
speckled trout I have ever seen,” I told 
him. We both walked back to his truck to 
measure it. 


“Wow!” he said. “Just one more inch 
and it would be too big to keep.” 

When the sun dipped behind the trees 
we called it a day. We had both caught 
several large trout that would feed us well 
later on that night. 


Trout Croquettes 
With Cajun Cream Sauce 


Ingredients: 

2 pounds trout filets 

butter 

bread crumbs 

4 egg whites 

6 tablespoon chopped garlic 
chopped scallions 


For Sauce: 

1 stick butter 

| pint half & half 

2 white mushrooms 

3 whole tomatoes 

1 cup chopped green bell pepper 


3 tablespoons crushed dried chilies 
ground thyme 

4 tablespoons real bacon bits 

1 cup grated cheddar 

shaker of Cajun seasoning 


To Make: 

Pre-heat oven to 350 degrees. Spray 
cookie sheet with nonstick spray. Place 
trout fillets on sheet and place in oven. 
Bake for 10 minutes or until fish becomes 
flaky. Remove and let cool. 

When fish is cool, mash it with a fork 
until it is in small pieces. 

In a large mixing bowl, mix fish with 
breadcrumbs, scallions, garlic and egg 
whites. You want to be sure that you have 
equal parts breadcrumbs and fish so the 
croquettes don’t turn out too dry. Hand 
shape mixture into burger sized patties 
and set on a cookie sheet. Bake in 350- 
degree oven for about 10 minutes. 
Remove and set aside. 


Sauce: 

Heat a pot of water on stove. When it 
is boiling, add tomatoes, one at a time. 
Turn tomatoes over several times to 
evenly distribute the heat. Only keep the 
tomatoes in the boiling water for 20 
seconds to prevent them from cooking. 
This is called blanching. Remove 
tomatoes and core and peel them. Finely 
chop tomatoes and save all juice in a 
bowl. 

Melt butter in a saucepot. Chop 
mushrooms into very small pieces and 
sauté in melted butter on medium-high 
heat for five minutes. Add tomatoes, bell 
pepper and the rest of the ingredients 
except for the cheese and cook for 10 
minutes. Tomatoes will break down and 
form a liquid. Sauce will thicken a little as 
water is evaporated through steam. Add 
cream and stir. Reduce heat and simmer 
for five to 10 minutes. Add cheese and stir 
until it melts. Sauce should be thick. If 
not, add a little cornstarch dissolved in 
water. 

Reheat croquettes if necessary and 
place on serving plates. Generously ladle 
cream sauce over croquettes. Serve with a 
garden salad and a hearty white wine like 
a White Bordeaux. 

Recipe serves four people. @ 


Duel Christian is a free-lance writer 
and avid chef living in Tallahassee. 
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tart the New Year Birding 

S Florida’s First Coast! 

The Great Florida 
Birding Trail will eventually identify 
good sites for birdwatching throughout 
Florida. The East Florida Section is 
currently ready and open for use. This 
series spotlights some of the Trail’s 
most interesting sites... good for 
beginning and veteran birders alike. 

Northeast Florida is a birder’s 
winter wonderland, home to year-round 
residents such as roseate spoonbills, as 
well as wintering birds like spotted 
sandpipers, northern gannets and 
orange-crowned warblers. Two great 
sites where you can enjoy this visual 
smorgasbord are: 

Huguenot Memorial Park 
This oceanfront park is visited 
most by anglers and beachgoers, but it 
offers excellent birding too. Part of the 

park has been designated as a 

critical wildlife area for 
nesting terns and shorebirds 
in spring/summer. It is also 
well known for rare bird 
sightings; bar-tailed godwits, 
snow buntings, bridled terns, 
short-eared owls and lapland 
longspurs were all seen in 
recent years. Drive into the 
park and leave your car at the 
beach access. Search the 
sheltered shallows on the 
peninsula’s north side for 
waders, ducks and shorebirds 
like long-billed curlew. 
Following the beach around 
the tip, watch for large 
numbers of loafing terns, 
skimmers and gulls. Scope 
for gannets and loons out at 
sea. 

DIRECTIONS: From I-95 in 
Jacksonville, take Heckscher Dr. east 
17 miles. Huguenot Park is on the right 
(south) side of the road. 

Open 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Best 
months for birding are September- 
April. 

Cedar Point 

This gorgeous site in the National 
Park Service’s Timucuan Preserve 
harbors a diversity of migratory 
songbirds, shorebirds and birds of prey. 
Begin your exploration at the boat 


Florida 


Birding Trail 


PFivol fe a slute 


By Julie Brashears 
Photography by Lester Dworetsky 


basin on the east side of the road, 
scanning for shore and wading birds 
(and the occasional northern harrier 
cruising the marsh, looking for the 
same!). Then enter the rustic hiking 
trails opposite the boat launch — 
hammock trails to the west and south 
end within a mile on the marsh front. 
The longer northbound trail extends 
through pine plantation areas past 
freshwater wetlands. 
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DIRECTIONS: In Jacksonville, 
take Heckscher Dr. east to New Berlin 
Rd. Turn left (north) and proceed to 
Cedar Point Rd. Turn right (east) and 
drive seven miles to the park at the end. 
Open sunrise-sunset. Best months for 
birding are September-early May. 

For more on birding and the 
Birding Trail, visit 
www.floridabirdingtrail.com or call 
(850) 488-8755. @) 


Pelican 


t the Pelican Harbor 
Seabird Station just off the 
, Florida Turnpike on 

Bis€ayne Bay, you’re assured of 
seeing pelicans and possibly gannets, 
masked boobies, spoonbills, vultures, 
cormorants and gulls. Of course, the 
station’s real purpose is to help 
pelicans and other birds recover from 
injuries. After they have been nursed 
back to health, many of the birds stay 
in the area and join other feathered 
friends that consider the station a safe 
haven. 

It is a rewarding experience to visit 
the facility and see how Harry and 
Darlene Kelton and dedicated volun- 
teers look after rescued injured birds. 
How do the birds get injured? About 90 
percent are hooked by fish hooks and 
lures or become tangled up in fishing 
line. Others are hit by boats or cars, or 
they are found sick and starving. 
Pollution and pesticides and loss of 
habitat can also injure or displace 
pelicans and other south Florida 
seabirds. 

Harry Kelton and his wife Darlene, 
long-time Miami residents, settled 
down on a house boat in Pelican 
Harbor in 1980. Dismayed to find so 
many injured birds — usually pelicans — 
the couple resolved to help, and so the 
Pelican Harbor Seabird Station was 
begun. 

Today, approximately 300 injured 
seabirds are received every year with 
about 75 percent able to be released. 
Support in the form of tax-deductible 
donations help defray the large cost of 
feeding and caring for the injured birds. 

After their release, some of the 
birds evidently feel so at home at the 
station that they actually nest. “One 
baby pelican hatched this year,” said 
Mr. Kelton, pointing to a tiny, fluffy 
white form beside its mother. 

Brown pelicans, the main species 
treated at the facility, mate for life. The 


Harbor Scabivd Station 


Text & Photographs by Jeanne White 


Brown pelicans at Pelican Harbor. 
Inset: Harry Kelton examines a bird x-ray. 


male and female share nest building 
and egg tending; the male brings his 
partner twigs which she arranges for 
the nest. Both take care of the young 
that emerge bald, with a purple skin. At 
three weeks they are covered with soft 
white feathers and by twelve weeks are 
ready to try flying. An adult pelican has 
a pouch that can hold up to three 
gallons of fish and water. Adults caring 
for young can wolf down four pounds 
of fish per day! 

Thirty years ago the pesticide DDT 
almost wiped out the brown pelican, 
causing it to be placed on the federal 
endangered species list. Since the 
banning of DDT, the birds have 
rebounded but their numbers are still 
too low to be removed from federal and 


state protection. Habitat loss is cur- 
rently their biggest threat. 

A visit to the Pelican Harbor 
Seabird Station and its vicinity is a 
rewarding experience, both to witness 
efforts to help injured birds and to 
observe brown pelicans and other birds 
in the area. 

The Pelican Harbor Seabird 
Station is located at 1275 North East 
79th Street Causeway, Miami, Florida 
33138, phone (305) 751-9840 and it is 
open 365 days a year from daylight to 
dark. Admission and parking are free. @) 


Jeanne White is a free-lance writer 
and photographer from Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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Charles T. Randall 


Roy R. Burnsed 


In Memoriam 

FWC law enforcement officers Charles T. Randall and 
Roy R. Burnsed were killed in late October when they were 
involved in a head-on collision with each other while patrol- 
ling at night in the Holey Land Wildlife Management Area just 
south of Lake Okeechobee. 

Randall, 32, of Plantation, began working for the FWC in 
1999 after completing law enforcement training in Quincy. 
His father described him as having “a serious interest and 
concern about wildlife,” one that developed since he was a 
young boy growing up in New Jersey and upstate New York. 

“Officer Randall was very well-liked by fellow employees 
and the hunters and fishermen that he routinely encountered,” 
said Col. Robert Edwards, director of the FWC law enforce- 
ment division. “He was very dedicated and loyal to his 
supervisors, fellow officers and the Commission. He was 
known for always being willing to participate, and he never 
said no to any unfamiliar task.” 

Friends and relatives described Burnsed, 25, of 
Blountstown, as a positive role model for young people and an 
outstanding high school football player. The son of Roy 
Burnsed Sr., a 29-year FWC law enforcement veteran, 
Burnsed Jr. was hired by the FWC in June after he completed 
law enforcement training in Quincy. 

“He (Burnsed) absolutely epitomized what you are 
looking for in a ‘modern day’ conservation officer,” said 
Edwards. “While at the academy, he shared his knowledge and 
outdoor experience freely with others, including taking at least 
two of the recruits turkey hunting for the first time in their 
lives. Even in the short time he worked for this agency, he 
touched many people.” 

Edwards said that he pondered a long time about what 
happened and why it happened. “The only thing I can come up 
with,” he said, “is that the Big Man up there needs two fine 
officers.” 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Doug Alderson 


Panther Refuge Seeks Expansion 

Managers of the Florida Panther National Wildlife 
Refuge have submitted a proposal to expand the 26,500-acre 
refuge by 370,000 acres in an effort to stave off future golf 
courses, housing developments and citrus groves in the 
endangered cat’s habitat. According to the proposal, the 
expansion is necessary since about half of the current panther 
population lives primarily on private land. The expansion, if 
approved, would focus mainly on purchasing development 
rights for willing sellers rather than the outright purchase of 
property. Activities such as hunting and low-intensity cattle 
grazing could continue on these lands, according to refuge 
manager Jim Krakowski. 


FWC Awards 

Personnel Services Specialist Karen L’ Heureux (pic- 
tured above with Commission Chairman David Meehan and 
Executive Director Allan Egbert) was bestowed FWC 
Employee of the Year honors at the September Commission 
meeting. “I was surprised and honored,” said L’Heureux of 
the award. “It is really a pleasure to work for the Commis- 
sion.” L’Heureux has been with the agency since 1979. 

At the November Commission meeting, the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida presented its annual Louise Ireland 
Humphrey award to the Florida Marine Research Institute’s 
Dr. Karen Steidinger. Recognized as one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on harmful algae blooms such as red tide, 
Steidinger has worked as a full-time laboratory scientist and 
administrator since 1978 (see red tide article in March/April 
2000 issue of Florida Wildlife). Recently, scientists changed 
the scientific name of the Florida red tide organism to karenia 
brevis in honor of her accomplishments. 


Aah. 
Ask fhe Lieutenant 


Dear Lieutenant: 

What is the law(s) in relation to prior felon hunting? 

— Once in Trouble 
Dear Once in Trouble: 

An individual with a felony conviction can purchase a 
hunting license and hunt with a bow and arrow, but not any 
type of firearm. A modern muzzleloader constitutes a firearm. 
Several years ago the Florida Attorney General issued an 
opinion which stated that modern reproduction muzzleloaders 
are considered firearms, thus the prohibition. 

Hope this helps. 


—Lt 
Mr. Lt: 
If we only hunt hogs on private property, does this still 
require a license? 
— Hog Hunter 


Dear Hog Hunter: 

If you hunt hogs on private property (with permission of 
the landowner), you do not need a hunting license. The reason 
is that hogs are considered trespass livestock and are consid- 
ered the property of the landowner. 

—Lt 
Dear Mr. Lieutenant: 

My father-in-law is visiting from Georgia. He is 77 years 

old and the state of Georgia exempts him from buying a 


GALENDAR 


January 
23-26 


Lake Okeechobee freshwater fish 
tournament as part of Wal-Mart FLW 
Tour 

February 


2-3 Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Fort Myers 

8-10 Project WILD Workshop, Everglades 
Youth Camp 

22-24 Becoming an Outdoors Woman 
Workshop, Palm Beach 

March 

1-3 Frank Sargeant Outdoors Exposition, 


Tampa 


(please see the September-October 2001 issue for 
hunting season dates) 
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fishing license because of his age. Is there reciprocity in the 
state of Florida? 


— Hopeful 
Dear Hopeful: 

The original reciprocity agreement for seniors was put in 
place by the legislatures of both Georgia and Florida and 
only covered freshwater fishing. Georgia didn t have a 
saltwater license when the legislation passed. When they did 
enact a saltwater license, they did not include language to 
cover reciprocity for Florida seniors. Both state legislatures 
would have to agree to exempt seniors and so far they have 
not. 

The good news is that a saltwater license for all non- 
residents visiting Florida is very inexpensive — $6.50 for a 
three-day license, $16.50 for a seven-day license and $31.50 
for an annual license. 


. Loria 
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in March-April 
¢ Florida: Fishing Capital of the World 


¢ Fishing Hot Spots 
¢ Enhancing Sports Fisheries 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Regions 


it, 


Northwest 
Louie Roberson, director 


3911 Highway 2321 Southwest 
Panama City, 32409 Greg Holder, director 
(850) 265-3678 3900 Drane Field Road 


Lakeland, 33811 
(863) 648-3203 


North Central 
Julie L. Jones, director 


Route 7, Box 440 South 

Lake City, 32055 Mark Robson, director 

(904) 758-0525 8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 


Northeast (561) 625-5122 
Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 


(352) 732-1225 


TDD (850) 488-9542 


